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devote our attention entirely to the noises belonging to
the cavity of the mouth.

Noise alone has no loud quality, but derives its im-
portance from being combined with and interspersed
between musical sounds. Hence the name "con-sonants "
for the articulate sounds thus founded upon noises. The
value of such a consonant will, moreover, be greatly
increased if a sonant current of air is employed in its
formation. Thus there are consonants with tone and
without tone, or, according to the general terminology,
tenues (without tone) and mediae (with tone). Since,
however, with few exceptions, every noise employed as
an articulate sound can be uttered either with or without
tone, and so assume two forms, it would be better to
distinguish a tone-containing and a toneless form or
variety of consonants.

The toneless forms of consonants are again commonly
called hard consonants, and the forms with tone soft, the
difference between which was formerly supposed to be
that the hard consonants were connected with an as-
pirate which was wanting in the soft, so that, for instance,
p = b -f- h} that is to say, the (hard) p was produced by
uniting b with the aspirate h. Although this view is
now generally rejected, being superseded by the dis-
tinction given above, yet at the same time it rests upon
the perfectly correct observation, that the consonants
with tone (soft) are produced by a weaker current of air
than those without tone (hard). This fact is the more
worthy of attention, since it is not due to chance but
to an arrangement which is of absolute necessity. We
know that the toneless current of air passes through the
wide-open glottis; when, on the contrary, the current
is sonant, the glottis must be greatly contracted and
adjusted for tone; much less air will, however, pass in a